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THE CONCEPTIONS OF THE HISTORY OF PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 1 

IT is less easy than one would think to form an exact idea 
of the history of philosophy, of its function in the order 
of human disciplines, and the way in which it must en- 
deavor to carry out this function effectively. Like all his- 
tory, naturally, its task is to find out and reconstitute, and 
as far as possible to explain, realities which have previously 
come to pass ; but how far does the nature of these realities 
agree with the labor of reconstruction, and in any case is 
it not of such a nature as to require special methods or 
special mental attitudes for accomplishing the task? It 
is not enough to say or to presume that the methods of 
investigation proper to history have simply to be applied 
in the present case ; for limits must be assigned to the par- 
ticular object to which these methods are applied, and the 
meaning of the questions we must ask ourselves in order 
to understand it should be determined : now it is from the 
nature of the object that the enunciation of these questions, 
to a considerable extent at all events, is evidently deduced. 
Consequently, we must inquire as to the precise way in 
which philosophy lends itself to historical study. 

At the outset, we must note that philosophy is not a 
thing that exists objectively, at least in an objective mate- 

1 The following article is a lecture given by the late Victor Delbos and is 
entitled "Les conceptions de l'histoire de la philosophic" It is printed in the 
Revue de metaphysiqne et de morale for March, 1917 (Vol. XXIV, pp. 135- 
147), and the translation is by Fred Rothwell. 
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rial existence conformable with the unity and simplicity 
of the word. Philosophy does not exist, but philosophies 
do, philosophical doctrines or conceptions which have ap- 
peared either successively or simultaneously, and many of 
which, strange to say, have claimed to be the vehicles of 
complete and certain truth, to supply the formulas which 
conclude investigation, and hence, in a way, as regards 
knowledge of their object, to arrest the course of history. 
These philosophies are diverse and frequently opposed to 
one another, not only in the solutions they reach but also in 
the problems from which they originate and still more in 
the faculties they bring into play and the methods they 
employ, and even in the representation of their ideal, which 
is strictly systematic in some and in the others more divided 
and parceled out, less engaged in the quest for unity: so 
that we have actually some difficulty in indicating those 
characteristics whereby philosophic doctrines or concep- 
tions are really distinguished from other forms of intellec- 
tual production. 

Nevertheless, an attempt must be made to indicate these 
characteristics. Without either prejudging or excluding 
anything, we may lay it down that the various philosophic 
doctrines or conceptions have come about, in part or in 
whole, with reference to this end: from the resources of 
the human mind alone to supply an all-embracing explana- 
tion of reality and also such an idea of the destiny of man 
as will enable us to determine his essential task in this 
world. I state that the various philosophies have appeared 
with reference to this end, by which term I mean that while 
some of them have had this end directly in view and be- 
lieved they could actually realize it more or less completely, 
others have wished to examine and dispute this very claim, 
in such a way at times as to consider it more or less illegiti- 
mate, more or less capable of realization. Some philos- 
ophies are doctrinal and dogmatic, others are critical and 
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sceptical; others again combine or link together these two 
tendencies in varying proportions. From another point of 
view, the importance allotted to any particular part of the 
philosophic problem varies according to the philosophers. 
All the same, speaking generally, all philosophy is quali- 
fied by its relation, whether total or partial, affirmative or 
critical, or even consciously negative, to the end we have 
just set forth. 

Hence, while we can set approximate limits to the 
object of the history of philosophy, it would all the same 
appear that this object scarcely lends itself to historical 
research without being misrepresented. Indeed, is it not 
characteristic of many philosophic doctrines that they claim 
completely to reconstruct all previous work and hence to 
suppress their dependence on the past? To some extent, 
history imposes on them like dependence. Is it not also 
the characteristic of many of them that they claim to ex- 
press the whole truth, i. e., an adequation of mind and 
matter, freed from the conditions of time? Now, history 
subordinates them, however slightly, to conditions of this 
kind. Cartesianism offers us a striking and decisive in- 
stance of the conflict between the historical and the philo- 
sophic mind. Descartes, when he philosophizes, does not 
want to know if men existed before him or not ; moreover, 
he asserts the truth he discovers through the content and 
the concatenation of clear, distinct ideas, the meaning and 
scope of which are eternal and immutable. The philos- 
opher contemplates or explains things sub specie aeterni- 
tatis. The historian can only consider them under the 
form of time. Malebranche, like a good Cartesian, is ever 
telling us that the knowledge of the philosophic opinions 
of other men is quite useless and may be extremely preju- 
dicial to the search after truth. It cannot be denied, on 
the other hand, that the history of philosophy has fre- 
quently set forth the contrast between systems and the per- 
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petual and useless going over the same ground again and 
again on the part of philosophers themselves. Still, we 
must discover if such a view has not been added on to 
history, both by the prejudices of a sceptical mind which 
likes to find an irremediable contradiction everywhere, 
and by the excesses of the dogmatic mind which, presup- 
posing that philosophic truth is absolutely realized some- 
where in a given system, delights in proving the impotence 
or the obscurity of everything outside this system. To do 
this, however, we must endeavor to form a clear idea of the 
history of philosophy, for this idea is itself of varying 
nature and does not readily reveal itself in its exact form. 
Let us examine a few modern works which, directly or in- 
directly, have either contributed to this revelation or have 
claimed to do so. 

Strictly speaking, it is impossible to count among the 
works dealing with the history of philosophy such a work 
as Bayle's Dictionnaire historique et critique (Rotterdam, 
1 695- 1 697, 2 vols). Many of his articles, however, which 
treat of doctrines of the past, bear witness to far-reaching 
sources of information that is less well arranged than curi- 
ous in its nature. Moreover, the restoration or the evoca- 
tion of these doctrines is calculated to confound human 
reason and that along the lines of scepticism. Here we are 
rather dealing with a philosophical criticism of the doc- 
trines handed down to us than with a historical criticism 
of the methods in which their transmission has come about. 
Directed along these lines, Bayle's intelligence does not 
always penetrate to the real essence of a system, far from 
it. None the less has this exposition of various doctrines 
resulted in a certain notion of them being spread abroad 
and popularized, while a stimulus has been given to the 
spirit of research in the domain of the history of philosophy. 

Before assuming a form capable of combining the phil- 
osophical interest of the object with the historical require- 
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merits of research, the history of philosophy has again in 
modern times acquired characteristics which have kept it 
more or less aloof from the one or the other of these two 
conditions. The History of Philosophy , by Thomas Stan- 
ley, published in London in 1655, 26. ed. 1687, — translated 
into Latin, Leipsic, 171 1, — is no more than a pragmatic 
and narrative history; it follows to a considerable extent 
the same lines as the work of Diogenes Laertius; more- 
over, it is concerned only with the philosophy previous to 
Christianity, on the ground that, "Christian theology being 
the receptacle of truth, there is no longer any reason why 
philosophy should seek it." — Brucker's works certainly in- 
dicate an advance on this method of procedure; his prin- 
cipal work, Historia critica philosophiae, a mundo incuna- 
bulis ad nostram usque aetatem deducta, 5 vols. (Leipsic, 
1 742- 1 744), is not only very erudite and unambiguous, it 
is also largely critical. The doctrines are stated faithfully, 
though the idea of their concatenation and their relative 
importance is lacking. Convinced that truth has its home 
in Protestant orthodoxy and in the philosophy of Leibniz, 
Brucker judges doctrines by this standard, and occasionally 
almost misjudges the causes that have produced discordant 
systems — causes that have a deeper origin than human 
perversity. Truth being single, error is multiple, — and the 
history of philosophy, by disclosing the multiplicity of sys- 
tems, shows infinita falsae philosophiae exempla. — Brucker 
confuses the history of philosophy in its origin with that 
of religions, mythologies and poetry. Here, no doubt, he 
was right in thinking that the origins of philosophic thought 
raised the problem of its relation to those forms of belief 
which involved ideas on the world ; but in those days he had 
no means of stating clearly and attacking effectively — let 
alone solving — this kind of problem. At all events, even 
his formal statement of purely philosophical doctrines still 
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resembles too closely the pragmatic statement of Diogenes 
Laertius. 

There is more coherence and organization in Tiede- 
mann's work: Geist der speculativen Philosophic (7 vols., 
Marburg, 1 791- 1797). This is an expose of the doctrines 
of theoretic philosophy from Thales down to Berkeley, an 
expose which aims at stricter impartiality, and frequently, 
if not always, succeeds in entering profoundly into the 
meaning of the doctrines. Tiedemann possesses a rela- 
tively objective criterion for the examination of systems. 
He believes that it would be arbitrary to gauge their im- 
portance by the truth of any particular one regarded as 
absolutely certain; above all, he would try to find out if a 
philosopher has contributed something new, if he bases his 
affirmations on solid reasons, if he is able to connect his 
thoughts mentally and ensure their mutual agreement, and 
what difficulties could be brought up against him. Tiede- 
mann is one of the opponents of the new philosophy, at that 
time the Kantian; for his part, he holds to conceptions 
which combine the philosophy of Leibniz and Wolff with 
that of Locke. 

It is not surprising however that the appearance and 
the predominance of the Kantian philosophy tended to make 
Kantism a guide alike in the exposition and the examina- 
tion of the doctrines, — especially since Kantism claims to 
solve by critical idealism the conflicts of reason, the mani- 
fest origin of the conflicts between systems. This tendency 
we find in Buhle, a Kantian along the lines of Jacobi, — 
though he is somewhat cautious and not too manifestly 
prejudiced in favor of historic truth. His Lehrbuch der 
Geschichte der Philosophie und einer kritischen Litteratur 
derselben (8 vols., Gottingen, 1796-1804) ; and his Ge- 
schichte der neueren Philosophie (6 vols., Gottingen, 1800- 
1805), are mainly valuable by reason of the bibliographies 
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they contain. The Geschichte der neueren Philosophic 
also contains important extracts from rare works. 

Faith in the truth of Kantism is more pronounced in the 
work of Tennemann. 

In the years 1798 to 1819 Wilhelm Gottlieb Tennemann 
published his great history of philosophy: Geschichte der 
Philosophic, in eleven volumes; it was meant to be com- 
pleted in thirteen volumes. This work has certain good 
points : a careful and occasionally critical investigation into 
origins, great clarity of exposition, considerable wealth of 
information and numerous references. Its defect is that 
it judges doctrines too much in their relation to Kantism; 
all the same, its conception of the evolution of philosophic 
doctrines is one that removes from them the contingent 
character of being successive and disconnected opinions. 
Its object is to set forth the efforts of reason to realize the 
idea of the science of the ultimate laws and principles of 
nature and liberty. This conception of a progressive devel- 
opment of reason in its strivings toward science was also 
held by Kant, and, in passing, it is curious to note that 
Kant had the idea of a rational history of philosophy; one 
that differed from empiric history in the fact that, instead 
of noting the succession of the doctrines purely and simply, 
it must explain their sequence by the progressive evolution 
of reason itself. — This quasi-Hegelian conception of the 
history of philosophy was not developed by Kant in his 
works: traces of it are found among his notes (Reicke, 
Lose Blatter, II, p. 2JJ etc.; 285 etc.) The main points 
of Tennemann's great work are included in his manual: 
Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophic fur den akademi- 
schen Unterricht (1st edition, Leipsic, 1812, 5th edition, 
Leipsic, 1829). This manual, of which Cousin published a 
French translation (2d edition, 1839) supplies important 
bibliographical information. 

Though in Germany the authority gained by the phi- 
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losophy of Leibniz and Wolff, and later on by that of Kant, 
might render somewhat partial the study of the doctrines 
of the past, still, the speculative character of these two 
philosophies predisposed one to feelings of sympathy for 
the various historical manifestations of philosophic thought ; 
— whereas in France, the mind, less inclined to speculation, 
evoked the doctrines of a more or less distant past only to 
bring out their inadequacy or vanity. In France, the spirit 
of the eighteenth century is a struggle against the philo- 
sophic structures of the preceding century, against Carte- 
sianism and its offshoots. The historical element of philos- 
ophy in the works of that time affects a polemical char- 
acter. In his Traite des systemes Condillac deals thus with 
Malebranche, Spinoza and Leibniz, though he does it mainly 
to prove that their systems, based on abstract principles, 
set forth as certain, propositions that are arbitrary, vague 
and unintelligible — a testimony to the error which consists 
in thinking that abstract formulas are capable of affording 
determinate knowledge. — Nevertheless, it is to Degerando, 
a writer belonging to the ideological school, that the merit 
of attempting a general history of philosophy in the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century is due, though Dege- 
rando had been influenced in this direction less by the 
tendencies of the school to which he belonged than by an 
acquaintance with the German works of this class which 
he had acquired. 

The comparative history of the systems of philosophy, 
first published in three volumes by Degerando (1804), re- 
edited in four volumes in 1822-1823, and translated into 
German by Tennemann (1806- 1807), attempted to add to 
the historical exposition of the systems a critical analysis 
of the cause from which these systems are derived. This 
historical exposition sets forth, as a center for all histor- 
ical ventures, the problem of the universal principles of all 
knowledge, interpreted largely after the ideologists ; critical 
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analysis adopts as its final object, by comparing the essen- 
tial data of systems with their consequences, an inquiry 
into the system which is the best in itself. This system, 
regarded by Degerando as the philosophy of experience, — 
experience that is complete, both interior and exterior, and 
interpreted by the mind which only refuses to supply a 
priori knowledge, of itself, — in turn enables us to recognize 
the relative truth of other systems : prior to Cousin, Dege- 
rando would indeed appear to have admitted the necessity 
and importance of eclecticism. — Nevertheless, insight and 
vigor are too frequently wanting in this history, which 
deliberately gives the doctrines a certain meaning ; the very 
concatenation of the doctrines is here but partially grasped. 
By reintroducing as a law of the mind an idea which 
Wolffianism had rather unfortunately neglected in Leibniz, 
the idea of development, of Entwickelung, post-Kantian 
German speculation supplied a concept capable of giving 
a meaning to the sequence of systems. Schleiermacher is 
one of those who approached the history of philosophy 
under the influence of this concept, more or less strictly 
applied; but we are mainly indebted to Schleiermacher not 
only for a profound sense of that which, in the history of 
ideas, links past to present and gives it a renewal of life, 
but also for original and suggestive views on ancient phi- 
losophy, principally set forth in various articles and in the 
commentaries that accompany his translation of Plato. 
Schleiermacher greatly influenced H. Ritter, the author of 
a history of philosophy, Geschichte der Philosophic, in 
twelve volumes, ranging from the most ancient times to 
the period of Kant (1829-1853). Ritter looks upon phi- 
losophy as a whole which continues to develop ; he refuses, 
however, to consider preceding doctrines as moments of 
the doctrine which replaces them in time; he expressly 
opposes all methods of dealing with the history of philos- 
ophy by a priori construction; hence he would withdraw 
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from the influence of the man who, and the doctrine which, 
in spite of the criticisms which may be launched against 
them, have contributed most to attract men to the history of 
philosophy and to enable them to see how interesting it is : 
Hegel and the Hegelian doctrine. 

To Hegel undoubtedly is due the credit for introducing 
a conception of the history of philosophy which, while sub- 
ject to reserve and criticism (for the spirit in which the 
history of philosophy becomes with him a philosophy of 
history, and, more than that, a philosophy of becoming — 
a philosophy set up once for all as an absolute and itself 
setting up becoming as an absolute — might easily corrupt 
or do away with the historical sense itself), has at least 
claimed to show forth the compatibility or even the pro- 
found agreement of philosophy with its history and has 
reconciled the historic with the philosophic spirit. In a 
general way, it is known that Hegel regarded philosophy 
as the science of the absolute in the form of a dialectic 
development of thought proceeding by way of thesis, an- 
tithesis and synthesis from the most indeterminate and 
abstract to the richest and most concrete concepts: the 
dialectic method reproduces in the consciousness of the 
thinking subject the sense of reality itself. In these con- 
ditions, philosophy is amenable to historical understanding, 
provided that history itself is not simply a description of 
unconnected events but an intelligent and regular con- 
catenation. The usual idea of the history of philosophy, 
however, is far removed from such a conception: what is 
offered under this name, or rather, the idea we form, is 
a disorderly succession of opinions that are often strange, 
a veritable museum of extravagant ideas : and what could 
be more futile than the mere knowledge of a series of 
opinions ? What curiosity is it capable of satisfying, apart 
from that pedantic curiosity which indeed clings to the 
futile? Let me add that this succession of conflicting opin- 
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ions only strengthens all the prejudices which the super- 
ficial mind so readily welcomes against the possibility of 
philosophy : every effort to introduce philosophic truth into 
the world is met by Pilate's ironical question: What is 
truth ? 

It is the idea of development that enables us to reject 
this superficial view of the history of philosophy. All devel- 
opment is the realization of a potentiality. That which is 
potential in a subject passes into action as the result of 
development. Thus, one and the same subject passes 
through a number of states and degrees: this does not 
prevent it from being essentially one and the same sub- 
ject. In the present instance, the subject that is the one 
and the same is philosophy; whereas the various histor- 
ical philosophies are states and degrees in its realization. 
The fundamental theme is the knowledge of pure thought 
for itself ; the successive and progressive variations of this 
theme — the various philosophies — correspond each of them 
to a determination of thought which, per se, is necessary, 
immutable and eternal; each of these determinations ap- 
pears in process of time as the principle of a doctrine ; in- 
deed, the doctrine is born and dies in time, like everything 
that obeys the law of time ; the motion, however, which 
serves it as a principle, is immutable and indestructible; 
it is a necessary moment in the dialectic development of 
thought. In other words, the many succeeding symptoms 
are the chronological manifestations of a dialectic order 
of development which is eternal in itself ; it is the temporal 
forms that the categories of thought assume. And just 
as the concepts by means of which human thought attains 
to higher levels do not altogether abolish the logically 
anterior concepts, but include as well as transcend them, 
so do the systems which replace the other systems retain 
of these latter, dominating and explaining it the while, the 
essential element which had been their raison d'etre. Con- 
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sequently, all philosophy exists necessarily; no philosophy 
has wholly died; they all actually exist in genuine philos- 
ophy, as moments of a whole (see Hegel, Vorlesungen 
tiber die Geschichte der Philosophie, ist vol., 13th vol. of 
the complete works, pp. 19-64) . 

The chief interest of this conception of Hegel's is that 
instead of contrasting philosophy with its history in such 
a way as to make this latter inoperative or even of a par- 
alyzing effect on present philosophic thought, it makes 
philosophy — the philosophy which tends most to pursue 
the absolute — one with its history. It also makes of the 
sequence of the doctrines, not a contingent succession of 
episodes and opinions, but rather the expression of a con- 
tinuous and regular effort to reach truth, through all its 
contradictory forms. When we agree that the knowledge 
of truth is subject to a law of evolution, we cannot set up 
as an argument against it the evolutionary development 
it has had to carry out, any more than we can regard this 
development as meaningless. In the sequence of doctrines, 
then, we find a reasonableness which enables us largely 
to recognize the reason of to-day. We may imagine that 
this conception of the history of philosophy, as set forth 
by the genius of Hegel, has attracted many a mind to this 
class of study; indeed, many of the great historians of 
philosophy produced by nineteenth-century Germany, such 
as Ed. Erdmann, Ed. Zeller, Kuno Fischer, while more or 
less repudiating, along the lines of research, the too con- 
structive and too un analytical methods of Hegel, all the 
same retained a great deal of his spirit. 

The thing of course that is most arbitrary to us in 
Hegel's conception, is that it connects too closely the mean- 
ing of the history of philosophy as a whole with the triumph 
of the Hegelian philosophy. It must however be noted that 
a certain interpretation of this philosophy, while not alto- 
gether indisputable, at all events fairly natural, would do 
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away with all future evolution of the philosophy that would 
supply it with a history. Being the whole of truth and com- 
pletely expressed, Hegel's doctrine would appear to leave 
to the dialectic order of concepts no other manifestations 
to produce in time. — Even if we remove from the Hegelian 
doctrine its most dogmatic content, it would still appear 
very arbitrary to interpret the march of systems in accord- 
ance with the law of a dialectic progress whose moments 
are predetermined. While it sometimes happens that we 
can bring some particular succession of doctrines within 
the scope of this very general scheme, it is only on condition 
we give this scheme no more importance than that of being 
a frame whose relation to the picture it encircles is merely 
one of symmetry or external proportion. 

The main question, however, is to discover whether the 
sequence and the filiation of doctrines in time can be de- 
termined for us essentially by logical necessities. Now, if 
we admit that, throughout the successive doctrines, there 
is a certain regular development of philosophic thought 
and human intellect, and if we also admit that a new doc- 
trine is linked on to those that have preceded it by relations 
which may be represented logically, — relations from prin- 
ciple to consequence, relations of opposition and of concilia- 
tion, — it does not therefore result that the transition from 
the prior doctrines to the following ones comes about in 
historic reality that can be apprehended by a law which 
imposes these relations a priori. In the way in which a 
new doctrine is built up, there are many factors supplied 
by the personality of the philosopher, — his own distinctive 
methods of formation, reflection and spiritual invention, — 
as well as by social traditions and renewals, sentimental 
aspirations and scientific requirements. Even if a kind of 
universal mind, advancing gradually in the direction of 
truth, were operating in all these particularities and con- 
tingencies ; it would none the less follow that it is in these 
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particularities and contingencies, which are offered us at 
the outset, that we are able to understand something of 
them. At all events, we have no right to infer in what way 
the doctrines succeed one another; we ought mainly to 
attempt to determine a host of circumstances, irreducible 
to concepts, which guide this succession. The method of 
a priori construction in the history of philosophy must be 
rejected, from the historical point of view at least. Usually, 
when more or less consciously practised, this method is but 
the expression of a philosopher's thought projected into 
history, in order to direct its course. 

We must apply the same reserve as regards attempts 
which, although mitigating the Hegelian method or even 
opposing it, make use of certain general determinations 
in planning the history of philosophy or distributing the 
doctrines. Having received in it the thought of Hegel, — 
without fully understanding it, — at all events accepting it 
only in order to modify and pervert it, Victor Cousin tried 
to prove that the multitude of systems can be quickly re- 
solved into a few principal systems which, through their 
relations and combinations, are the essential and lasting 
factors of the entire historic development of philosophy. 
These systems, each of which is connected with no more 
than a part of the total reality to exalt it into a whole, both 
in type and in principle, are sensualism, idealism, scepticism 
and mysticism. Sensualism firmly believes in the authority 
of the senses and in the existence of matter ; but it believes 
in nothing else. Idealism firmly believes in the existence 
of the mind and in the authority of the ideas belonging 
to it ; but it believes in nothing else. While the inadequacy 
of sensualism brings about as a natural reaction the ap- 
pearance of idealism, these two dogmatisms, by opposing 
each other, cast reflection into a state of uncertainty and 
cause it to proclaim the vanity of all scientific investigation : 
hence scepticism. Scepticism in its turn, unable to satisfy 
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the need to believe, awakens in the mind confidence in 
spontaneous and irrational inspiration: hence mysticism. 
These are the four great systems to be found at the root 
of all the historical developments of philosophy: naturally 
they combine and blend together; still, these are the true 
factors, alike vouched for by an investigation into the 
progress of reflection and by the study of history. And 
Cousin, with certain reservations, is inclined to think that 
they succeed one another in this order, for the mind in- 
vestigates things of the senses before it investigates ideas ; 
the contrast of the two dogmatisms is needed to lead to 
scepticism, just as lassitude regarding scepticism is needed 
to make mysticism into a doctrine. (Histoire generate de 
la philosophie, 1st lesson.) 

In these considerations there is much that is vague and 
arbitrary: it would not be possible to include the history 
of philosophy in this law of the generation of the four 
systems except by very indeterminate definitions and arti- 
ficial suppressions. Above all, at the origin of these re- 
marks there is a very incorrect conception, the belief that 
the systems proceed from a kind of general element; we 
may call Epicurus, Locke and Condillac sensualists, and 
this may be regarded as true enough, though it overlooks 
the effort by which this element has been specified: now, 
it is specification that causes the interest, originality and 
potency of the doctrine. — There is nothing more vague 
than the term idealism, it may be used to include very dif- 
ferent and even opposite doctrines. — On the other hand, 
while it may be said that the development of a certain in- 
tellectual tendency, a development carried more or less to 
extremes, causes the appearance of a contrary tendency, 
this is but a very simple scheme which affords us no in- 
formation whatsoever as to the manner in which it assumes 
a concrete form. 

In contrast with the Hegelian and eclectic spirit, Ch. 
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Renouvier in his Esquisse d'une classification and his Di- 
lemmes de la metaphysique pure, has set forth a general 
view of the history of philosophy in the form of dilemmas 
dealing with various subjects: the dilemma of the uncon- 
ditioned or of the conditioned, of substance or of law, of 
the infinite or of the finite, of determinism or of freedom, 
of things or of persons. These dilemmas call for an ex- 
clusive option, in contradistinction from the Hegelian an- 
tinomies which call for a reconciliation, and the series of 
the terms which are on one and the same side, — the first 
in the present instance, — must be rejected to afford room 
for the acceptance of the other series. This method of sub- 
jecting the whole of the systems to a dichotomic method 
may be interesting philosophically ; still, it gives us no idea 
of historic truth. A doctrine like that of Leibniz, for in- 
stance, includes arguments which depend on the contrasted 
parts of the dilemmas : and while this is a striking instance, 
it is far from being the only one. The eclectic method, by 
preparing us to understand the comparing of ideas and 
their fusion, ideas that are at the outset heterogeneous or 
incongruous, is probably more favorable than this dicho- 
tomic method for studies in the history of philosophy. 

By setting forth and criticizing some of the principal 
attempts by means of which we have tried to fix the objects 
and methods of the history of philosophy, it has been our 
sole object to show that the practice of the history of phi- 
losophy may not be so easy a matter, since an exact and 
definite idea of it is so slow and difficult to reach. 

Victor Delbos. 
Paris, France. 



